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found in any previous edition. 
The Introduction discusses the 
part played by Swift in contem- 
porary politics, his relations with 
Stella, and the story of the 
earliest appearance in print of 
the letters which now constitute 
the “ Journal.” 
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Memorabilia 





those who still believe with Sir Walter 
Scott that your antiquary is a gullible 
Monkbarns or an Anselmo “ pleased by toys 
that childhood please,” or with Johnson that 
the antiquary’s labours are sterile, we com- 
mend the reading of Vol. XXVII, Nos. 3-4 
of the Antiquaries Journal (Cumberlege, 
10s.). From its pages they may learn how 
forward-looking and constructive is the work 
of the Society of Antiquaries; how some of 
its Fellows have been appointed to newly 
created Chairs of Archeology at Oxford and 
London; how others have given archzo- 
logical broadcasts in the Third Programme; 
how one (Mrs. Jacquetta Hawkes) has even 
produced, under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education, a valuable archeological film. 
In his Anniversary Address of last year 
Sir Cyril Fox commented ruefully upon our 
inability even to describe a British war- 
chariot. He has changed all that; he was able 
to illustrate this year’s Address by exhibiting 
a scale model of a chariot, based largely on 
fragments found in the Llyn Cerrig Bach 
hoard. It is interesting to learn that these 
fragments include nail-less tires of the finest 
double-shear steel and felloes made of a 
single bar (prepared for bending, Sir Cyril 
suggests, by burial in the communal midden). 
Mr. D. M. Waterman writes on the ex- 
cavations made just before the war at the 
Roman settlement of Clausentum, and Mr. 
W. A. Pantin has an admirable article, illus- 
trated by a score of plans and some excellent 
plates, on the development of medieval 
domestic architecture in Oxford. Mr. R. H. 
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D’Elboux shows that when the Chapter of 
Canterbury restored in 1664 the tomb of 
Archbishop Chicheley the brass escutcheons 
torn off by Roundhead zealots were replaced 
by replicas cut from similar escutcheons 
looted by other Roundheads from a tomb in 
the Fitzalan Chapel at Arundel. 

At the foot of the Society’s main staircase 
stands an Elizabethan chair, once the Presi- 
dential seat of the odd Society of Novio- 
magians, founded in 1828 by T. C. Croker to 
celebrate his excavation on Holwood Hill of 
the site which he took to be the Noviomagus 
of the ancients. It was a Shandean sort of 
society, as is sufficiently shown by the rule 
which required a preponderance of “ noes” 
in the ballot to secure election; one is not 
surprised to learn that its last Lord High 
President was J. S. Phené, the decorator of 
the strange house in Oakeley St., Chelsea. 


HOSE who love learning for its own ends, 

and include intellectual integrity in their 
creed, are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need, in these disruptive times, to pause 
and take stock of the present position and 
future prospects of any study which has its 
roots in the past. In his inaugural lecture— 
‘The Prospects of Medieval Studies.” By 
David Knowles. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1s. 6d.)—the Professor of Medieval 
History at Cambridge does some timely 
stocktaking for the department of medieval 
studies. His comments and conclusions, set 
forth with wit and clarity, deserve the con- 
sideration of a wider audience. 

The medieval period is particularly exact- 
ing in its demands on students, and skilled 
labourers have always been few. Professor 
Knowles begins with a salute to the past 
generation of Cambridge medievalists, 
Brooke, Coulton, Previté-Orton and others, 
names which are hardly to: be spared, and 
if one chose to add notable recent casualties 
from other parts, the total losses would 
appear formidable indeed. Yet for those 
who remain there is much to be done, 
synthetic studies and reliable surveys of a 
general or comprehensive nature, the re- 
assessment of certain special periods, especi- 
ally those centuries in which the medieval 
shaded into the modern, the editing and re- 
editing of wanted texts, innumerable pieces 
of specialised and detailed research. To 
Professor Knowles’ list of desiderata any 
interested student will at once begin adding 
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items from his own private wants, for 
probably in no other considerable period of 
history does the determined investigator find 
so quickly that he must cut his own paths. 
So arduous a subject will never cease to 
attract its devotees, but Professor Knowles 
is right to question whether the importance 
of the Middle Ages, and the value of 
medieval studies as scholarly training and 
discipline, do not deserve more than casually 
attracted students. The position is certainly 
not helped, as he says, by the decay of Latin 
and medieval history as serious school 
subjects. He does not say, but it is worth 
suggesting, that medieval Latin, on some 
such lines as Coulton’s ‘Europe’s Apprentice- 
ship,’ is quite a feasible school course, and 
might easily prove more congenial than the 
rigours of the classical period. At all events, 
the question of recruitment is well worth 
bringing up when it is remembered that 
recent contributions to medieval studies in 
this country have not in general compared 
favourably with American and Continental 
achievements, either in mastery of technique 
or in range of knowledge or in the extent to 
which individual research has been adapted 
to a corporate endeavour. 

The final question goes deeper still. Grant- 
ing the attraction of the Middle Ages and 
their problems, are we to study them in their 
own remote cloistered calm, or may we 
recognize some application to the urgent 
problems of to-day? Professor Knowles is 
confident which is the better answer here, 
and a sentence from his eloquent peroration 
well deserves repeating: 

. of all the mental armour that can be 
forged by teaching none can give surer 
proof against the onset of illusion and 
chaos, against the use of the technique of 
civilisation to destroy its substance, than 
a knowledge of all the stages and struggles 
by which the new life of Western Europe, 
with all its treasures of wisdom and 
beauty, liberty and humanity, grew out of 
the heritage of the past and was handed 
down from age to age, not without dust 
and toil. 





‘The Story of the Olympic Games,’ by 
R. D. Binfield, gives the full history of the 
games from their classic origin to the present 
day, and includes plans for the 1948 Games. 
It may be expected during the Spring. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE YORKSHIRE ARUNDELS 
I.—The North Riding 


HE earliest of the Yorkshire Arundels 

occur in the North Riding. One Arun- 
dell, Harundel or Hirondelle, was a member 
of the retinue of William de Percy I, the 
Domesday baron (Whitby Chartulary, p. 31); 
and, as William de Percy I is known to have 
lost his life in the Holy Land where he had 
gone to join the First Crusade, the date when 
this Arundell came to Yorkshire must have 
preceded the year 1090. It is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether he or his eldest son was the 
William Arundell who appears among the 
list of tenants of William de Percy I in the 
Whitby Chartulary (p. 31), as the holder of 
part of a knight’s fee in Yorkshire. Early 
in the next century—1100 to 1115—the same 
Arundell was in the retinue of Alan de 
Percy I, eldest son and heir of William de 
Percy I, under whom he held Sneaton, Pock- 
thorpe and Awburn (Early Yorkshire 
Charters, vol. II, pp. 201-202), besides other 
lands in Yorkshire, including an interest in 
Holme in the East Riding. He held alto- 
gether under de Percy one knight’s fee of 
old feoffment and part of a knight’s fee of 
new feoffment, which at his death descended 
to his eldest son, William Arundell, or 
Arundel (Red Book of the Exchequer, 
pp. 425-426). Another son, John Arundell 
or Arundel, was enfeoffed in Sneaton, near 
Whitby, and there remained. A Charter wit- 
nessed by Arundell and John his son is on 
page 202 of the Whitby Chartulary. 

John Arundell may have married the 
daughter of a tenant of de Brus of Annan- 
dale, a lady whose maritagium involved 
service under de Brus, because he appears 
in the de Brus retinue as witness of 4 
Charter connected with Robert de Brus | 
(E.Y.C., vol. III, pp. 68-69). He also wit 
nessed the important Charter of William d 
Mandeville, Earl of Aumdale, and Lord of 
Holderness, exchanging Bewick for Meat, 
witnessing among the retinues of the earl’ 
tenants of whom Adam de Brus, grandson 
of Robert de Brus, who had _ succeeded 
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Robert, was one. Adam de Brus also wit- 
nessed this Charter. The date is 1149-1150 
(E.Y.C. vol. III, pp. 89, 90). 


A little earlier—about 1148—Abbot 
Benedict of Whitby had granted to John 
Arundell, or regranted to him, the advowson 
of Sneaton Chapel which Alan de Percy I 
had given to the Abbey (Whitby Chartulary, 
pp. 144, 145). Not content with this, John 
Arundell encroached on land belonging to 
the Abbey, for which he was afterwards 
compelled to pay 2s. per annum to the 
monks (Whitby Chartulary, pp. 88, 89). It 
is the only grant to any religious foundation 
John Arundell is recorded to have made, 
though he was ready enough to appear as 
witness to other people’s grants (E.Y.C., 
vols. I, II, II. Whitby Chartulary). The 
exact date of his death is not known, but it 
was probably about 1150, when he was 
succeeded by Roger Arundel de Sneaton, 
presumably his son. 


Roger Arundel—by this time the family 
mostly called itself Arundel—occurs from 
1140 to circa 1154, and was contemporary 
with Magister Osbert Arundel, Canon of 
Beverley (E.Y.C., vol. I, pp. 43; 170. Vol. 
II, pp. 227, 228; 234, 235; 250; 293, 294; 299. 
Vol. III, pp. 172; 437; p. 444. Chartulary of 
Beverley) and with John Arundel II (E.Y.C., 
vol. II, p. 413; and possibly p. 247), both of 
whom survived him. Their exact relation- 
ship is nowhere given, but they were prob- 
ably his brothers. 


Roger Arundel witnessed the Charter of 
Robert de Brus Ili, granting a marriage 
portion to his daughter, Agatha, between 
1145 and 1154 (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 3. Gale, 
Honoris de Richmond, Appendix, p. 98). 
As Roger de Sneaton he witnessed a 
Charter of Aschetin de Hawsker between 
1140 and 1150 (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 230. 
Whitby Chartulary, p. 180). After that he 
disappears from the records, and Reginald 
Arundel de Sneaton takes his place (E.Y.C., 
vols. I, If and III for Reginald. Whitby 
Chartulary, pp. 200; 303; 62; 172. Pipe and 
Fine Rolls). 

Reginald, calling himself de Sneaton, also 
witnessed a Charter where Aschetin de 
Hawsker figured as a witness, but this is the 
nearest he ever got to religious grants, for, 
like John and Roger before him, there are 
None to be found of his own donation. He 
was Lord of the Manor of Sneaton from 
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about 1154 to some time early in the thir- 
teenth century. He was living in 1205 (Pipe 
Roll, 1205, p. 35), but the exact year of his 
death has, so far, escaped detection. Con- 
temporary with Reginald Arundel of 
Sneaton were Magister Roger Arundel of 
Nafferton and Driffield in Yorkshire (E.Y.C., 
vols. I, II, Ill, V. Walter of Coventry, 
vol. II, pp. 128; 188. Rot. de Dominabus, 
p. 3. Pipe Rolls and Fine Rolls) and Thomas 
Arundel of Youlthorpe (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 
192) and Magister Reginald Arundel of 
York (E.Y.C., vols. I, Il, II. Walter of 
Coventry, vol. II, pp. 151; 167; 181. Chart- 
ulary of St. Peter’s, York). 

Magister Roger Arundel will be further 
mentioned when the Arundels of the East 
Riding and West Riding are under review. 
Of Thomas Arundel of Youlthorpe it is only 
necessary to say that with him his branch 
of the family passed to heirs female, and the 
name died out. Magister Reginald Arundel 
of York became Precentor of St. Peter’s, and 
will reappear under the Arundels of the 
West Riding. 

There was also a Matthew Arundel or 
Harundel (Whitby Chartulary, p. 138) who 
held a bovate of land in Sneaton, and whose 
parentage is not known. His land passed to 
one Adam de Sneaton, who was never lord 
of the manor of Sneaton and probably 
called himself after the place, but who may 
have been Matthew’s son. Adam’s posterity 
continued to call themselves de Sneaton, 
and were probably the ancestors of the 
family known as Sneaton who figure in the 
Registers of Sneaton and Whitby. 

Reginald Arundel de Sneaton appears to 
have married Agatha de Gardham, Lady of 
Gardham, who confirmed a Charter to the 
Hospital of St. Giles of Beverley between 
1160 and 1180 (Historical MSS Commission, 
vol. IV, pp. 81, 82) with the consent of her 
heir, John Arundel. The second witness to 
her Confirmation was Osbert Arundel, 
Canon of Beverley. This and further evi- 
dence incline to the belief that Reginald 
Arundel and Agatha de Gardham had a 
son, John, who survived his mother but 
predeceased his father, for John Arundel 
was not Reginald’s successor at Sneaton 
(E.Y.C., vol. I, p. 296. Vol. II, pp. 82; 254; 
299; 376. Whitby Chartulary, pp. 186; 194; 
198; 430. Pipe Roll, 1196, p. 258; and 1208, 
p. 168). Reginald and Agatha had a daugh- 
ter, Johanna Arundel, who became Lady of 
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Sneaton. In two Charters to Whitby Abbey 
Johanna names Reginald Arundel as her 
father and Agatha as her mother (Whitby 
Chartulary, pp. 409, 410). Reginald had also 
a natural son, Roger Arundel, who witnessed 
one of his sister’s Charters (Whitby Chart- 
ulary, pp. 107, 108). 

John Arundel will be referred to again 
under the Arundels of the East Riding, 
where he appears to have held one knight’s 
fee under Agnes de Percy in 1196 (Pipe Roll, 
1196, p. 258). He was living in 1208 (Pipe 
Roll, 1208, p. 168) and for some time later. 
He appears as witness to a number of 
Charters in one of which he follows Roger 
Arundel, and is there described as Roger’s 
brother (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 82). The date of 
this Charter is between 1190 and 1210. He 
also witnessed a Charter between 1180 and 
1193, following Magister Roger Arundel in 
the list of witnesses (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 254). 

Johanna Arundel, Lady of Sneaton, 
married twice. Her first husband was Roger 
de Baius, son of Robert de Baius of Ormsby, 
a tenant both of de Percy of Kildale and of 
de Brus. Roger’s mother was a Rouillé— 
tenant of Paynel, and her maritagium was 
in the Paynel fee (E.Y.C., vol. VI, pp. 134- 
137. Whitby Chartulary, pp. 107, 108; 115). 
Roger was the nephew of Hugh de Baius, a 
great baron in Lincolnshire, who was living 
during the coverture of Roger’s marriage 
with Johanna Arundel (E.Y.C., vol. I, pp. 
253, 254. Vol. I, pp. 88; 91; 94. Pipe Rolls. 
Red Book of the Exchequer. Whitby 
Chartulary, p. 115). By Roger de Baius she 
had at least two children, Reginald and 
Johanna. Her second husband was Richard 
Vertdos (Whitby Chartulary, p. 410), by 
whom she does not appear to have had heirs. 
Her son, Reginald de Baius, inherited 
Sneaton and other land belonging to his 
grandfather, Reginald Arundel, with whom 
the male line of that branch of the family 
came to an end. 

The Editor of the Whitby Chartulary 
published in 1878 was under the impression 
that Johanna Arundel left only heirs female, 
but since then other evidence has given a 
different interpretation of these heirs; and 
Farrer makes it clear (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 91) 
that Roger de Baius had a son, Reginald 
de Baius, who was in minority when Roger 
died. The wardship of Reginald de Baius— 
named probably after Johanna’s father, for 
he was the first known Reginald in the 
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de Baius family—was granted to John de 
Birkin, who transferred it to the monks of 
Guisborough (E.Y.C., vol. II, p. 91. Guis. 
borough Chartulary). ; 

The exact dates when Johanna succeeded 
to Sneaton and when she died are not 
known, but Reginald de Baius was living 
circa 1230. He did not call himself de 
Sneaton as his grandfather had done because 
he held other property under the de Baius 
family, and he and his heirs continued to cal] 
themselves de Baius. A little before 1230 
he witnessed a Charter of Robert Galicien 
of Middlesburgh to Whitby Abbey (Whitby 
Chartulary, pp. 99, 100; see also pp. 231, 232) 
by which time he had probably succeeded 
his mother. His father, Roger de Baius, had 
held land in Middlesburgh, which had 
descended to him. 

With the death of Johanna Arundel the 
name died out at Sneaton so far as the 
legitimate descent was concerned, though it 
is possible that her half-brother, Roger 
Arundel, may have had descendants. If so, 
these have not been traced. 

The arms of the Yorkshire Arundels were 
Sable, six swallows argent, 3, 2, 1. (J. Hors 
fall Turner, ‘Coats of Arms of the Nobility 
and Gentry of Yorkshire.’ Note kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. Burnett of Whitby, 1947.) 

During the Commonwealth, one Antony 
Arundel lived in Whitby, where his first wife, 
Margaret, was buried in 1655 (Whitby 
Parish Register, p. 121) and where he 
brought his second wife, Anne Gower, a 
lady whose banns were cried in 1657 both 
in York and Whitby (Whitby Registers, 
p. 54. Register of St. Michael-le-Belfry, 
York) and who appears to have been married 
in York in 1657. (Ibid.) Two of Antony 
Arundel’s children, a son by his first wife, 
Alexander, and a daughter by his second 
wife, Anne, were born and buried in Whitby 
(Whitby Parish Register, pp. 46; 48; 125), 
but no other children occur in the records. 
Nor do any other Arundels until 1804, when 
the Reverend John Arundel, who was 4 
native of Selby, was ordained sole minister 
of the Independent Chapel at Whitby, and 
remained there, much respected, until 1819, 
when he went to London. (*‘ Whitby Authors 
and their Publications,’ by the Reverend 
Gideon Smales, 1867, pp. 71-74. Notes 
kindly sent by Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A, 
Hon. Sec. Whitby Literary Society and Hon. 
Curator, Whitby Museum.) 
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There appear to be no Arundels now in 
the neighbourhood of Whitby and Sneaton, 
but the family is commemorated in a place- 
name still called “ Arundells’ about which 
nothing seems to be known. It is therefore 
impossible to say whether it was the site of 
the home of Antony Arundel or whether it 
dates much further back to the time of 
Johanna Arundel and her ancestors. 

L. L. Noswortny. 
(To be continued) 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBESTROFF 
[IN her most interesting and ably written 
family history, ‘Jacobean ‘Tapestry’ 
(Stanley Paul and Co 1947), Miss Nora K. 
Strange writes of Clementine Walkinshaw, 
mistress of Prince Charles Edward Stuart: 

Towards the end of her embittered life 
Clementina resided in Swiss Fribourg under the 
self-styled title of Countess Albertstroff. 

Miss Strange’s assumption that Clemen- 
tine Walkinshaw had no right to the title is 
challenging and has prompted me to submit 
this article, which combines in itself notes 
and queries. I hope that it may elicit some 
comments from readers. 

The title borne by Clementine Walkinshaw 
after her separation from Prince Charles, 
then de jure, Prince of Wales, was 
Countess of Albestroff. The title is a terri- 
torial one, a point which Miss Strange’s 
form of it obscures. The name of the 
village has ofter been misspelt, but its 
correct form then as now is as I give it 
above. ‘Complete Peerage, Vol. I, p. 85 
spells the name “ Albertstroff,”’ and in a 
note on the same page as “ Alberstroff.” 
The Hon. Vicary Gibbs’s note says that 
Albestroff 
“looks like a corruption of Albertsdorf. There is 
an Albertsdorf in Lorraine; but perhaps this was 
a fancy title; where it was obtained is unknown.” 

There are several mistakes on the same 
page, so that it is not surprising that the 
statement and the above note should be 
misleading so far as they attempt to be 
factual. “ Albersdorf” is a village in Prus- 
sian Holstein, some nineteen miles south- 
west of Rendesburg. In Bavaria, on the 
railway line from Neukirchen to Waden; is 
“Albershof.” These names may be etymo- 
logically the same as Albestroff. The three 
places, however, are distinct enough. It is 
Albestroff and not Albertsdorf that is in 
Lorraine. If Mr. Gibbs had known this he 
might not have suggested that Clementine 
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Walkinshaw’s title was a “ fancy” one. The 
fact remains, however, that there is no sur- 
viving evidence of the genuineness of the 
title. 

According to a Memoire addressed to 
Louis XV in 1774 by her daughter, Char- 
lotte Stuart (later Duchess of Albany in the 
Jacobite peerage), Clementine Walkinshaw 
was “actuellement connue a Paris sous le 
nom de Comtesse d’Albertstroff.” Again 
her title is referred to in an equally am- 
biguous manner—* Clementine connue sous 
le nom D/albertstroff.” Such statements 
seem almost deliberately to avoid any 
reference to the title as having been created 
by a sovereign and conferred on Clementine 
Walkinshaw. They are very much like an 
admission that the title was self-assumed. 
The Memoire gives no hint of the date when 
the title was conferred on, or first assumed ° 
by, Mistress Walkinshaw. The issue is con- 
fused by the fact that, in her account of 
her mother’s life with Prince Charles, Char- 
lotte calls her “La Comtesse de Johnson.” 
Hence she is referred to under as early a 
date as 1753 as “la comtesse.” There is, 
however, a contemporary note accompany- 
ing the Memoire in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office (see ‘The Funeral 
March of a Marionette,’ by Susan Buchan. 
Hogarth Press 1935). In that note, too, it is 
said that 


La Mére [de Charlotte] . . . est connue a Paris 
sous le nom de Csse D’Alberstrof. 


In the note there also appears the follow- 
ing very curious statement: 


Mile. Stuart jouit encore depuis 1769 sous le 
nom de Duc D’Albertstroff d’une gratification 
annuelle de 1200 sus les fonds des Ecossois. 


Here, then, we have a factual statement 
that from the year 1769 Charlotte Stuart 
enjoyed a certain revenue under the name 
of Duke of Albestroff. It is odd that she 
should be referred to as “ Duc” instead of 
““Duchesse,” but the statement is clear 
enough. A duchy or dukedom of Albestroff 
was conferred on Charlotte, or at any rate 
the revenue was, in 1769. Presumably Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs did not know this either. 
Admittedly it does not refer to Mistress 
Walkinshaw, but one may perhaps suppose 
that the mother took her title from her 
daughter’s dukedom. We are here dealing 
with continental and not British titles and 
with their very different usage. In England 
a Duke’s son and heir, although in law a 
commoner, is allowed by courtesy to use one 
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of his father’s lower titles. In legal docu- 
ments he is referred to as “the Hon. A. B. 
commonly called the Marquis of.” It would 
be somewhat analogous to this usage if the 
mother of the “Duc d’Albertstroff”’ were 
allowed the courtesy title of Countess 
“connue sous le nom de Comtesse d’Albe- 
stroff.” If Charlotte had obtained at this 
time a much-needed income of her own there 
were the strongest possible reasons for keep- 
ing the fact secret from her father and her 
uncle and therefore not herself using the 
title. As far as I can ascertain, there is no 
evidence of the use by Clementine Walkin- 
shaw of the title Countess of Albestroff 
before 1769. 

Another account of the origin of the title 
was given by Sir John Coxe Hippesley (1748- 
1825). It is quoted in the Jacobite Peerage 
by the late Marquis of Ruvigny, who un- 
fortunately (as is only too common with 
Jacobite historians) does not give its date. 
In a Manuscript (of, I suspect, some years 
after her death in 1802) Sir John wrote: 

I visited the Countess d’Albertstrof (she had 
been created a Countess of the Empire, Grafin von 
Alberstrof, by the Emperor Francis I) at Paris .. . 
oo days after the demolition of the Bastille, 
to which is also added his note: 

Lady Hippesley’s Mother, Lady Stewart of 
Allanbank, was a cousin german of the Countess 
of Alberstrof. 

In another place Sir John Coxe Hippesley 
wrote: 

The Emperor offered to create the daughter (the 
late Duchess of Albany) a Countess of the Empire, 
as he had previously conferred that rank on her 
Mother, but the Father declined accepting the 
boon, himself designating her Duchess of Albany. 

If the Emperor Francis I created Clemen- 
tine Mary Sophia Walkinshaw a Countess 
of the Holy Roman Empire it must have 
been before the 18th July 1765, as that was 
the date of his death. The French Foreign 
Office records, as quoted above, date the 
Albestroff title from 1769, when Joseph II 
was Emperor, who reigned until 1790. It was 
also quite impossible for Francis I to know 
anything about Prince Charles Edward 
“designating her (Charlotte) a Duchess of 
Albany ” as that did not happen until some 
nineteen years after his death. Clearly, 
therefore, Sir John Coxe Hippesley’s state- 
ment is unreliable, perhaps as having been 
made many years after the event. The only 
thing that it asserts without any inconsis- 
tency is that Clementine Walkinshaw’s title 
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was conferred on her by the Holy Roman 
Emperor. His reference to imperial titles for 
both mother and daughter may be a con- 
fused recollection of something that may 
have happened. The Emperor may have 
created Charlotte Duchess of Albestroff and 
her mother Countess of Albestroff. One 
must regard Sir John Coxe Hippesley’s 
statement with some respect. He visited the 
Countess of Albestroff in 1789 when she 
showed him her most precious papers. She 
was doubtless the source of his information. 
She was his first cousin once removed, he 
being second cousin to Charlotte Stuart. 
One piece of information that would help 
to settle the date would be evidence of when 
the title of Countess of Albestroff was first 
used. The humiliating attestation denying 
her alleged marriage with the Young Pre- 
tender begins “I Clementine Walkinshaw” 
and is so signed, the date being the 9th 
March 1767. In the “acte généalogique” 
which she obtained from Edinburgh in 1769 
she is called “ Domina Clementina Walking- 
shaw.” Her letters to Prince Charles Edward 
of that time are signed “ Clementine Walkin- 
shaw.” The Papal Secretary writing to Mgr. 
Lascaris on 20 June 1773 calls her “ Madame 
Clementine Walkinshaw.” Charlotte’s letter 
to Lascaris a few weeks later asks for the 
redirection of her letters and is headed 
““Madame la Comtesse d’Albestrof.’ If this 
is the earliest use of the title it is significant 
that it is the year of Charles’s marriage. 
Princess Louise was to be known as Countess 
of Albany. Charlotte’s letters to her mother 
from 1784 to her death are addressed to 
““Madame la Comtesse d’Albestroff.” In 
these later years the title was accorded to 
her by friend and foe alike. Prince Charles 
Edward, who hated her almost to the end, 
referred to her in his will only as “une 
personne a Paris.” In Charlotte’s will, too, 
her mother is not named, but “sua Signora 
Madre” is at least respectful. Her receipt 
for money received under that will on the 
26th July, 1791, is signed ‘‘ Clementine 
Walkingshaw, Comtesse d’Alberstroff.” A 
year later she entered Switzerland. She 
appears in the contemporary Register of 
Immigrants as “Clementine Walkinshaw, 
comtesse d’Alberstrof.” Her will, made it 
1802, begins “Je Clementine d’Albestroff.” 
The Register of Deaths records _ that 
“Domina Clementina Walkinshau ” had re 
sided in Switzerland since 1792 “ sub titulo 
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Comitissae d’Alberstroff,” a statement which 
seems to raise at the last all the earlier doubts 
regarding the genuineness of the title as one 
of imperial nobility. 

The theory tentatively advanced here is 
that the title was an imperial one and that 
it was conferred in 1769 (as the French 
Foreign Oflice records seem to imply), but 
whether on Clementine Walkinshaw, or her 
daughter or both is not clear. Had Clemen- 
tine been a Countess of the Holy Roman 
Empire before that date, such title and 
dignity would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned in the “ acte genealogique ” of which 
she was so intensely proud. This “ Diploma 
Prosapia Dominae Clementina (sic) Walk- 
ingshaw ” was executed at Edinburgh on the 
4 October 1769. Its purpose was to testify to 
the gentility and even the nobility of 
Clementine Walkinshaw’s birth and con- 
nexions. Its submission may indeed have 
been required as a preliminary to the confer- 
ment of the title upon her. The diploma was 
useful, too, in the preparation three years 
later of Charlotte’s Memorial to Louis XV. 
Albestroff was in the dominions of the 
Emperor. I suggest that it was chosen solely 
because it was the place-name that most 
nearly resembled Albany, “Charles III” 
being known as Count of Albany—hence the 
title Countess of Alberstroff if conferred on 
Clementine Walkinshaw. It was the nearest 
possible thing to recognising her as Prince 
Charles’s consort. The title was invariably 
used in all later correspondence with Her, not 
only by her daughter, but by her executors 
as well as by her cousin (as shown above) 
and by his cousin, her last benefactor, 
Thomas Coutts the banker. 


C. L. Berry. 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, 
Wakefield. 
“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES,” AND 
SPENSER 


KEFATs observes: ‘“ That which is creative 

must create itself.” (Letter to Hessey 
9 October, 1818). A poem, or at least the 
essential matter of it, comes like a dream, 
and I do not suppose that Keats was aware 
of the part played by Spenser in the shaping 
of “St. Agnes’ Eve.” 

But I wish to show that besides the form 
of the stanza, other elements are derived 
from Spenser; and in particular that the 
description of Madeline and the gorgeous 
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casement, which I take to be the germ or 
kernel of the poem, and the device by which 
the several sets of imagery are knit together, 
was inspired by Venus’s statue in “The 
Faerie Queene.” The relevant parts of 
Spenser are in the tenth canto of the Fourth 
Book, in which Scudamour tells of the 
abduction of Amoret from the Temple of 
Venus where she is a priestess. In quoting 
I will refer to the stanzas as F.Q. 1 and so 
on; and to the stanzas of Keats’s poem as 
K. 1 and so on. 


I will first give two extracts which indi- 
cate, if it be necessary, that Keats had well 
digested this particular canto. Firstly, con- 
cerning love, Spenser has: 

For every dram of honey therein found, 

A pound of gall does over it redound. (F.Q. 1.) 
And Keats has: 

But, for the general award of love, 

The little sweet does kill much bitterness. 

(“‘ Isabella,”’ st. 12.) 

For Keats’s use of “award” here, see 
F.Q. 17. 

Secondly, the fragment ‘“‘ Where’s the 
Poet? ” appears to be inspired by F.Q. 45/6, 
for it has a similar theme, and the birds, 
lion and tiger are all there. 


It has been suggested that the outline of 
the story of “ The Eve of St. Agnes” was 
taken from Boccaccio’s tale “Il Filocolo.” 
However that may be, as the poem pro- 
gresses it markedly reflects the influence of 
Spenser. For example, although Boccac- 
cio’s Glorizia may be the prototype of 
“Angela the old,” the latter’s dialogue with 
young Porphyro (K. 16/7) parallels that of 
the character called “ Womanhood” with 
Scudamour in Spenser (F.Q. 54/5). That 
Keats made Angela “old” is part of the 
contrast of Age and Youth, the cold world 
and “the warm Love,” carved stone and 
flesh and blood, that are the essence of his 
conception of the story. 


I might mention here that “dwarfish 
Hildebrand ” of whom Keats’s beldame 
speaks in K. 12 suggests a connection with 
Marlowe’s beldame: 

A dwarfish beldame bears me companie, 

That hops about the chamber where I lie, 

And spends the night (that might be better spent) 

In vaine discourse and apish merriment. 

(“ Hero and Leander,” I. 353/6.) 
Keats’s beldame is not weak-minded but: 


. . one old beldame weak in body and in soul. 
(K. 10.) 
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The prominence Keats gives to masonry 
is perhaps suggested by details in “ The 
Faerie Queene”: curious Corbes and pen- 
dants . . . arched all with porches. . . 
(F.Q. 6). Stones of rich assay .. . cast into 
sundry shapes by wondrous skill (F.Q. 15). 

But coming now to my main theme, I will 
attempt to indicate by parallel quotations, 
the parts of Spenser which I think guided 
Keats in his telling of the story. 

Spenser has: 


. . . the travaile and long toile,’ 

Through which this shield of love* I late have 
wonne, ; 

And purchased this peerlesse’ beauties spoile. 


And all about her neck and shoulders flew 
A flocke of litle loves, and sports, and joyes.‘ 


(F.Q. 42.) 
And Keats: 
And win perhaps this night a peerless* ets) 
In the holograph the next line originally 
stood thus: 


While legion’d faeries round her pillow flew.‘ 
(K. 19.) 


may I be 
Thy ’ beauty’ s Shield, heart-shaped’? .. . 
After so many hours of toil and quest’... 
(K. 38.) 


Again, Spenser has: 
Into the inmost Temple thus I came. . 
The roofe up high*® was reared from the ground, 
All decked* with crounes, and chaynes and 
girlands* gay . . 
And all the ground was strow'd with flowres’ .. 
(F.Q. 37.) 
Nor hart could wish for any queint ne » ; 
F.Q. 22.) 
With nimble wings of gold and purple yo . 
‘ (F.Q. 42.) 
Scudamour’s “ shield of love” had on it 
Cupid with his killing ae 
And cruell shafts emblazoned”* : F.Q. 55.) 
The “shielded scutcheon” of K. 24 re- 
appears in K. 38 “ heart-shap’d and vermeil 
dyed.” Keats, working on ideas from the 
above, has: 
A casement high’ and triple arch'd there was, 
| arlanded* with carven imag’ries, 
ruit. and flowers’, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device," 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings’; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings,"* 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with oinee of 
queens and kings. K. 24.) 
Spenser describes Venus’s statue die 
Righ: in the midst the Goddesse selfe did stand 
— an altar, of some costly masse 
ose substance was uneath to understand; 
For neither pretious stone, nor durefull brasse ; 
Nor shining gold, nor mould’ ring clay it was; 
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But much more rare and pretious to ap mens 
Pure in aspect, and like to chrystall lasse, 
Yet glasse was not, if one did rightly deeme, 
But being faire and brickle, likest glasse did 
seeme 
But it in shape and beautie did excell 
All other Idoles, which the heathen adore" , . , 
And both her feete and legs together twyned", , 
(F.Q. 39 and 40.) 
And all about her necke “a shoulders flew 
A flocke of litle loves, and sports, and joyes, 
With nimble wings of ‘gold and purple hew . 
. like to Angels” ... (F.Q. 42) 


In addition to the above, the two following 
passages seem to be relevant to Keats’s next 
stanza: 

That in her cheekes made roses oft appeare." 


.Q. 50) 
a hog the Morne, when first her shyning 


Shynieg with beauties light and heaven! 
grace” ( 
Keats seems to parallel parts of these pas- 
sages. He uses a naturalistic method, but 
the idea of Madeline, suffused in the rays 
from the stained glass, “so pure a thing,” 
is very like Spenser’s Venus, made of a 
strange pretious substance 
Pure in aspect, and like to chrystall glasse, 
Yet glasse was not... 
It was of course flesh. To clarify Spenser's 
meaning I have inserted a comma after 
“upon an altar,” instead of after “ costly 
masse” (F.Q. 39). 
Compare the following description of Made- 
line with the above extracts: 
Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon." 
Rose-bloom fell'* on her hands, ——— prest,* 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel,’ newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing. . . (K. 25.) 
Her soothed limbs, and ceul fatigued away . 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims hy 


virtues 
Q. 52) 


Keats says that ‘“ Porphyro grew faint” 
(K. 25). Spenser has: 

But some as they his (Daunger’s) countenance 

did behold, 
egan to faint and feel their nam, £18) 

Keats probably appreciated the ambiguous 
nature of Spenser's % Danger,” who, be- 
sides being our “Danger,” is the same 
character that figures in “ The Romaunt of 
the Rose,” the opposite to Bialacoil (Belac- 
cuoil). He is described at line 3130 of the 
“ Romaunt’ (Globe Edition). ; 

Both poets make play with the white 
linen: 
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Amore : 
. . all in Jilly white arrayd, 
With silver streames amongst the linnen stray’d. 
(F.Q. 52.) 


Madeline : 

In blanched linen, smooth and lavender’d. 30) 

The “elfin-storm from faery land” is of 
course, and is intended to be, very extra- 
ordinary on such a bitter cold and clear 
night, “when the frost has wrought a 
silence”; and I believe that the idea of its 
introduction came from the equally unex- 
pected chance mention of “storme” in 
F.Q. 58. Keats’s line is thus literally true, 
unconsciously, for it is a storm from 
Spenser’s Faery land. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that the 
passing mention of Orpheus at F.Q. 58 may 
have suggested the episode of the lute 
(K.33/5). Keats wrote to Bailey (3 No- 
vember, 1817) “‘O that I had Orpheus lute.” 
The phrase “ those looks immortal ” (K. 35) 
seems a strange one if this is not so. 
“Cerberus ” (F.Q. 58) is paralleled by “ the 
wakeful bloodhound” of K. 41. There is 
a similarity also between F.Q. 54/5 and 
K.16/7. 

Finally, the conclusions of the two poems 
are strikingly alike. Spenser has: 

But forth I led her through the Temple gate. 

(F.Q. 57.) 


Against the storme of every dreadful stoure: 
Thus safely with my love I thence did wend. 
(F.Q. 58.) 
Keats ends: 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they ge. 
. 41.) 


And they are gone: ay ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. (K. 42.) 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


A CUMBERLAND WILL 


N a country house in Cumberland is a 

large wooden carriage “ boot ”’—a box 
which went under the driver’s seat. Inside 
is a huge collection of papers, relating to a 
family named Whelpdale, once well-known 
residents in Penrith, where their punning 
coat of arms—three whelps—with the date 
1580 are still to be seen carved in stone over 
the Gloucester Arms, which was once their 
home. Included in the papers is the will of 
Lawyer Thomas Whelpdale, dated Sep- 
tember 16 1756, and leaving to Thomas, the 
new-born son of Thomasin Miers the sum 
of £300 at 21 and £9 a year until the age of 
14 and then £20 a year until the age of 21. 
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And to Thomasin he left £10 a year “ while 
she continues unmarried.” 

Thomasin obviously went to Hampstead, 
where she was in service, while “tomey ” 
(as his mother always called him in her 
extremely poorly spelt letters) was left in 
Penrith until he was about twelve years old, 
when he joined his mother in London. The 
accounts for his maintenance in Penrith 
from “ Mickelmas” 1760 have been care- 
fully preserved. 

Board wages amounted to £5, calkering a 
pair of clogs cost 44d., and a “Pair of 
Buckels” 54d., gloves 4d. and a Pair of 
Buttons a penny. Seven shillings was paid 
for a “ Pair of Shews and a Pair of Pumps.” 
Cloths for three shirts was only 5s. 84d. and 
ls. was paid for making them up. Two pairs 
of garters cost 5d., and for material and 
making of a “sute of cloths” 16s. 10d. was 
charged. Here are some other prices in the 
clothes bill: 


t <@ 
A Pair of New Clogs 1 8 
Some Thread 3 
2 Pair of stockin footing 6 
A Pair of New Stockins 1 6 
A Hatt «ee 
Soling his Shews ,.-2 
Buckels 54 


When “ Tomey ” went to Carlisle Fair he 
was giyen 6d. for pocket money. His school- 
master’s wages were 10s., and a good many 
of the items refer to his school books and 
stationery: 


a. ¢ 
3 Quire and a half of paper 2 84 
Ink 34 
A Pen Knife 5 
Caesars Commentaries Au 
Quils 11 
A Pair of Inkhorns 2 24 
Scrivener Wages iy 
A Grammer 1 6 
Clarks Justin 3 6 
Common Prayer Book ya 
Ovids Metamorphisis 1 6 


+, 99 


“ Tomey’s” clogs had a “neb plaite "— 
a Cumbrian expression for the piece of 
metal round the front of a clog. 

Though the bill seems modest we find 
Thomasin writing from Hampstead in 1762: 
“My brother sent me word you thought 
John Gash had overcharged the bill for 
tomey.” This was in a letter to Mr. Whelp- 
dale’s son-in-law, Mr. Richardson, to whom 


‘ 
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Thomasin wrote constantly, though he seems 
to have been a poor correspondent. 

In 1767 she writes: “I make bould to 
acquant you as I hope youl be a frend to 
tomey that he hath not got a place yet nor 
is in any prospeck of one he hath gone to 
scoul ever sence he came to town to larn 
marchant accounts and writing which is very 
expencif.” After a reference to Mr. Whelp- 
dale’s will Thomasin goes on: “Pleas to 
dereckt for me att Capton Clarks att the 
Long Seller near the harmatag bredg Sen 
Caterans London . . . I shall not be long 
hear I was oblidg to leav Coneloell Pechell 
place whear I was cooke and house keper 
upon the account of my helth but as soun as 
I am better I shall go out agane.” 

A month later Thomasin is writing in a 
state of great agitation, due to hearing that 
there was a plan on foot to send her son to 
India: “I had the favor of yours which is 
the first I have had the honor of for this 
5 or 6 years from your own hand and as to 
the account I had of your sending tomey to 
the East Enges was not my friends but other 
peapel who accoused me with being very 
negligent about him if you had been pleased 
to have sent me a line what you thought 
proper for him to be put to whether to the 
law or the sea I would have consented to it 
because your judgment is much supearer to 
mine but I cant help it now I have been to 
great expences with him since he came to 
town he out groud all his close I have 
bought him new sut of close cost all most 
7 pound soun after he came which I thought 
would have served him in a good place but 
thay are almost wor out before he hath got 
one . . . He will be 17 com the 22 of Apral 
as to what busness I cannot say whatever fols 
out he must take he can only be under clark 
in a shop or warhouse ... I said in my 
leter my brother had lade out 16 pound for 
him but I have looked over the bill agan 
and it cumes to 18 pound 16 shillens and 
10 pence which was all lade out for him 
while he was att Graystock.” 

A few days after the boy’s seventeenth 
birthday his mother writes despondently: 
“Tome hath not got a place as yet nor is 
not likely to get one for the places runs all 
for those who hathe bean in besness before 
. . . his close ar all so shabey they are not 
fit to go in to a place without beter to carri 
with him for he must have foud and pocket 
money as he is runing about seeking places.” 
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Not long afterwards, however, something 
did turn up for “Tomey.” Old Thomas 
Whelpdale’s niece had married a London 
attorney called James Coulthard. It was to 
him that Thomasin now applied to “see if 
he could imploy him in writing til he got a 
place which he did immedealy and he hath 
hinted as much as he intends to take him 
clark after a while so if you have aney 
obgecktion I humbly beg youl pleas to let 
us know.” 

In September we learn that “ Tomey is 
still att Mr. Coulthards but is not artickelt 
yett.” By November, however, the articles 
had been arranged by Thomasin, who 
applied to one of Mr. Whelpdale’s executors 
for the £100 premium—a third of Tommy's 
legacy. This application produced one of 
Mr. Richardson’s infrequent letters. In this 
he says with no little trace of irritation: “] 
find you have wrote Mr. Wilson that you 
have agreed with Mr. Coulthard to take yr 
son as an articled clerk (to him as an atty. 
& sollicitor) . . . had you been so obliging 
as to have wrote to me I should sooner 
have had an opportunity of giving you the 
answt I now do: That (on his being bound 
as above to Mr. Coulthard I am ready to 
pay the money when you please & as you 
will) . . . I am glad to find you have got 
him so well fixt and hope by his Industry 
and Good Behaviour he will merit the 
Esteem of his Master be a Comfort to you 
& a credit to his Friends which no pson 
wishes more than yr Friend and Servt J. 
Richardson.” Poor Thomasin felt the snub 
and replied very humbly: “I am very sorey 
I have offended you in not writing to your 
self for I never dispted your friend Ship tho 
I diserve none from you I was advised it was 
best to writ to one of the trustes I beg youl 
forgive me.” 

On Christmas Eve, 1767, Mr. Coulthard 
wrote to Mr. Richardson: “I’ve delivered 
Mr. Wallace my Receipt for Tommy Myres’ 
fee which he’s been so kind as to undertake 
to receive & bring or remit me. he’s a 
very promising boy & hope (notwithstand- 
ing his situation) yt he'll be no disgrace to 
his connexion.” 

It was not long before Thomasin was 
appealing to Mr. Richardson again for 
money for Tommy: “ he is all ways wanting 
one thing or other.” No reply seems to have 
been forthcoming, for on June 30, 1768, she 
writes again: “this is the third time I have 
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wrot to you and have had no answer . 
pleas to dereckt for me att Colonel Pechells 
princess Street Cavendish Square London.” 
At last at the end of August the silence seems 
to have been broken: “I had the favor of 
yours after your long silence... Il en- 
endeaver to pacefy tome for hes ashamed 
pepell should be so long kept out of thair 
money you diseir to know when tome was 
born he was born Apral 11 1750.” 

Mr. Richardson ignored this letter, and 
on September 20, 1768, we have “tomey ” 
himself writing to this indifferent corre- 
spondent: “My mother not having been 
honored with your answer to her last letter,” 
he begins, going on to say, “ When you write 
... please to direct to me at Mr. Coul- 
thards in Breams Buildings Chancery Lane 
because my mother is removed from Mr. 
Pechells and not yet elsewhere settled.” 

By April 1771 Tomey was 21 and there- 
fore entitled to his legacy. He did not receive 
it, however, and in July his mother was 
driven to write to Mrs. Richardson: 
“honered madam It is nessescity drives me 
to it my son commenst 21 the 22 of April 
last and the legsey which Mr. Whd. left him 
was due at that time which is two hundered 
pound he hath wrote twice to Mr Richard- 
son and hath had no answer . . . I live at 
Genrill Caillauds George Street hanover 
squar.” In August Tommy wrote to Mr. 
Richardson from Breams Buildings, saying 
that for the past three months he had been 
“greatly afflicted with a fever but am now 
much recovd. The Apothecary’s Bill who 
attended me...and other expences of 
Diet &c will run very high I apprehend from 
the great quantity of Bark and other medi- 
cines I have taken the Apothecary’s bill must 
amount to near £20.” 

Some question must have arisen as to 
Tommy’s age, for he explains in a later 
letter: “I reckon my age as well from the 
memorandum made by my mother and her 
Memory as also from the Inforn I received 
from the Gentn who had the care of me 
during my childhood and who lives some- 
where near Sedbergh. My baptism I under- 
stand from my mother is registered in the 
parish books of Sedbergh.” 

The last letter in the collection was written 
by Thomas Myers from Lincoln’s Inn on 
October 15, 1771, and here our present 
knowledge of him ends. Perhaps some one 
interested in eighteenth-century London 
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lawyers may be able to take the story a little 
further. 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


YORK REVISITED—A FOOTNOTE 
TO A NOTE 


HE agreeable essay—*“ York Revisited ” 

—which appeared above the signature 
Joseph E. Morris, in N. & Q., Vol. 192, 
No. 24, Nov. 29, 1947, has suggested a 
footnote, though admittedly of unusual 
length! 

The diffidence of your contributor in not 
mentioning his editorship of the ‘Little 
Guide’ to York (1924) was perhaps natural! 
It embraced in Chap. IV no less than fifty 
pages with numerous illustrations, ably 
guiding us round the “ City Churches ”; and 
to this volume I assume the earlier recol- 
lections of Mr. Morris and his recent visit 
are obviously related. (In this instance good 
wine needs a bush, which I hereby respect- 
fully furnish!) 

As to St. Crux: The attribution of the 
design of the brick tower (1697) to Wren 
invites further research as a matter perhaps 
of national, as well as local, interest! 

Christ Church—aliter Holy Trinity— 
(King’s Square) has indeed disappeared 
(shortly before the recent war), but its site 
and churchyard are now “ flagged”; a tree 
or two provided; and the whole became an 
open “open-scape.” (I recollect that the 
Chancellor imposed stringent conditions in 
prohibition of buildings or “ works,” and 
this I record as a reminder to all concerned 
for future observance.) 


Air Raids. “ York was blitzed . . . but 
not severely.” This is true enough in a 
comparative sense; though the ordeal 


towards dawn on 29 April, 1942, was, per 
se, severe enough! It was that raid which 
by “Incendiaries” virtually destroyed the 
Guildhall and its close riparian neighbour, 
St. Martins (Coney Street).’ 

As to the Guildhall—it is indeed to be 
rebuilt, and the huge pillars are once again 
to be formed of single massive oaks. To this 
end a number of forest giants have been 
already marked in the woods of the several 
Yorkshire landowners who are donors to 
the city of these unusual gifts. 

1It was in his little house—‘* beside St. Martin’s Church 
removed back a little from Coney St. and commanding the 
Ouse ’"’—that Wm. Etty, R.A., famous York artist, breathed 


his last (Nov. 13, 1849): an impending Centenary that one 
hopes may be fittingly remembered. 
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As for St. Martin’s—it is only a battered 
shell! Its hanging clock (with huge gaily- 
painted bracket and familiar surmounting 
figure) is now, alas! conspicuous by its 
absence! This church has, however, strong 
civic links and I feel confident that seeds of 
vandalism will fail to flourish in the ruins; 
rather, that we may see a true Phoenix 
rising here from the ashes. 

Stained Glass. I hasten to record that a 
good deal of the medieval glass is already 
back in situ in the Parish Churches: notably 
the famous panes in All Saints (North Street) 
depicting the last “Fifteen Days of the 
World.” 

Holy Trinity (Goodramgate). This church 
has never been, I think, seriously threatened 
with extinction; but constant efforts are 
obviously needed to preserve it from the 
“hands of time.” The stained glass in the 
East window is quite famous. 

Passing to St. John’s (Micklegate)—more 
precisely St. John’s at Ousebridge End: this 
church has indeed met the fate assigned to 
it in 1931, and is no longer a place of 
worship; but the intention is to preserve the 
fabric intact, and in situ, as a secular 
“ancient building” in the care of the City 
Council. Some of its furnishings have 
already found homes elsewhere—notably 
some medieval glass now appears in North 
Transeptal windows of York Minster. 
To-day, therefore, this beautiful old glass 
from St. John’s may be seen in a Minster 
Chapel particularly reserved for the Regi- 
ment of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. Here, Her Majesty the Queen, on 
Minden Day last (Aug. 1, 1947), came as 
Regimental Colonel-in-Chief for the dedica- 
tion of these windows and other refurnish- 
ings of the Chapel. I mention this glass from 
St. John’s as I have devoted much time to 
the study of one of the windows known as 
the Yorke Window. 

(Ricardus de York, obit. 1498, for whom 
it was a memorial, was Lord Mayor; M.P.; 
Mayor of Calais Staple, etc., and my 
researches embraced both his personal career 
and the significance of Heraldic portions of 
the glass. The results are to appear presently 
in the Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society.) 

Finally, as to the “state and condition ” 
of the Churchyards and environment gener- 
ally. The custody of St. John’s by the City 
Council has enabled a newly appointed and 
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enthusiastic Parks Superintendent to take in 
hand the little space “twixt church and 
street, and to make here a garden which in 
summer was gay with flowers, and in this 
month (December) is seen to be carefully 
tidied and prepared for spring. 

But as to St. Mary’s (Castlegate) one con- 
curs in deploring the unsightly blank wall 
and the bare parking space. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the active York Georgian Society may 
assist with suggestions in this particular area, 
for the building which forms the facade of 
the nearby cinema is none other than the fine 
eighteenth-century red brick “ town house” 
of the Fairfax family. With that reference 
to a name familiar in local history, and 
popularly associated with the preservation 
in Cromwell’s time of the Minster Glass and 
other ecclesiastical valuables in the city, this 
all-too-lengthy footnote may fittingly be 
brought to a full-stop. 

D. GwyTHER Moore. 


SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY’S FAMILY 
MAJOR - GENERAL SIR DAVID 

OCHTERLONY, Bart., G.CB. 
(D.N.B.) mentions six natural children in 
his will (India Office, Bengal Wills, 1825, 
pt. 3, pp. 185-208). The only son, Roderick 
Peregrine Ochterlony, was born about 1784 
or 1788 and married in 1808 Sarah, daughter 
of Lieut.-Colonel John Nell(e)y of the 
Bengal Engineers. He was assistant to his 
father in the Ludhiana political agency from 
December, 1809, to July, 1815, and died at 
Neemuch in Central India, 11 August, 1822, 
his age being variously given as 34 or 38 
(Calcutta Annual Directory and Register, 
1823). They had issue: (1) a son who died 
in infancy at Ludhiana about February, 
1811 (Records of the Ludhiana Agency, 
Lahore, 1911, pp. 245-6); (2) Charles Met- 
calfe Ochterlony, born 21 December, 1817; 
baptised at Meerut, 31 October, 1818; suc- 
ceeded, 1825, on the death of his grand- 
father Sir David, under the special re- 
mainder to the baronetcy as re-created in 
1823; entered the Bengal civil service as 4 
writer, 30 April, 1836; arrived in India, 
4 December, 1836; returned to England in 
1839 and resigned the service there, 
20 January, 1841; for his marriage and 
descendants see the baronetcies; (3) & 
daughter, born 21 November, 1810 (East 
India Register, 1812); (4) a daughter, born 
at Ludhiana, 18 January, 1812 (Bengal 
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Directory, 1813). In his will Sir David men- 
tions two of Roderick Peregrine’s children, 
viz. Charles Metclafe Ochterlony and Char- 
lotte Ann Ochterlony. 

Sir David’s eldest daughter, Henrietta 
Frances Ochterlony, married at Karnal, now 
in the East Punjab, 21 October, 1814, 
Cornet (later Lieut.-Colonel) Henry Fisher 
Salter, Bengal Cavalry. Their daughter 
Louisa Jane Salter, aged 23, married at 
Simla, 15 August, 1849, Lieut. Martin 
Godfrey Brabazon, Bengal Infantry: they 
had issue one son and three daughters (see 
Burke’s Peerage under “ Meath ”). 

The second daughter, Mary Anne Ochter- 
lony, was evidently sent to England for her 
education, and arrived at Calcutta in the 
ship Phoenix in September, 1816 (Bengal 
Directory, 1817). She married, in Bengal, 
22 February, 1817, Henry Johnson Middle- 
ton, Bengal civil service (he was born 1791; 
entered the service in 1807; and retired in 
1836; son of Samuel Middleton of the same 
service). He died at his residence, 25 Royal 
Crescent, Bath, 15 March, 1866, aged 72 
(according to the Bath Chronicle, 22 March, 
1866) or aged 74 (according to his M.1.); 
and his widow died in the same house, 
18 June, 1878 (Bath Chronicle, 27 June, 
1878 : M.IL.). They are buried together in 
the Locksbrook Cemetery, Bath. They had 
a son born in Bengal, 24 September, 1819 
(East India Register, 1820, 2nd edition), and 
another son born at Dacca, now in Eastern 
Pakistan, 22 June, 1832 (MS. note by the 
late Sir Evan Cotton). The former of these 
was perhaps identical with their son Henry 
Ochterlony Middleton; educated at Sher- 
borne, left 1839; Exeter College, Oxford, 
1839; B.A. (St. Mary Hall), 1844; perpetual 
curate of Denton, Yorks., 1862-66; living at 
27 Wyndham Square, Plymouth, about 1900 
(Sherborne School Register, 1823-1900). 

The third daughter, Joanna Matilda 
Ochterlony, married another Middleton, a 
relative of her sister Mary Anne’s husband 
—Brevet-Captain John Henry Middleton, 
Bengal Artillery; born 1796; educated at 
Winchester and the East India Company’s 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe near 
Croydon; died at Cawnpore, 4 March, 1831. 
Full details of him will be found in Major 
Hodson’s List of Bengal Officers, though 
the parentage of his wife is not given there, 
nor the date and place of the marriage, 
which are unknown to me. She died at 
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Nasirabad, Rajputana, 22 October, 1824, 
aged 19. 

The fourth and fifth daughters, both of 
whom were unmarried at the date (6 July, 
1824) of their father’s will, were Charlotte 
Joanna and Sarah Amelia. Their mother’s 
name is given in the will : the four elder 
children were evidently by a _ different 
mother or mothers. Apart from monetary 
bequests, and land and houses left to the 
mother of his two youngest girls, the most 
interesting clauses of Sir David’s will were 
those relating to legacies of “my sword 
presented to me by the inhabitants of 
Delhi” to trustees; and “ the piece of plate 
given me by the officers whom I commanded 
against the Gurkhas” to be held succes- 
sively by the persons who may be entitled 
to possession of the freehold estate, etc., in 
Scotland purchased and settled in strict 
entail by the testator on 10 March and 
15 April, 1824. 

I am indebted for a copy of the will to 
your correspondent Lieut.-Colonel H. K. 
Percy-Smith. 

(BRIGADIER) H. BULLOCK. 

c/o Lloyds Bank, New Delhi. 


THE “ISLAND OF BRITAIN ” IN 
BRITAIN 

"THE O.E.D. s. island makes it clear that 

this word can be used, and often is, for 
land partly surrounded by water. It instances 
Portland Isle in Dorset, etc.; also in 1549 
“Norway is a great Ilond compassed abowt 
almost wyth the See.” In the seventeenth 
century translation of the Annals of Clon- 
macnoise at 673 one reads of “the Isleland 
of Wales.” I submit in chronological order 
the following indications, strange as it may 
seem, that there was an “ Island of Britain ” 
in Britain, consisting of Wales, the West 
Country, and in fact all the land west of a 
line running from the Isle of Man to the 
Solent, which “Island of Britain” was at 
one time associated closely with the three 
“adjacent” islands of Man, Anglesey, and 
Wight. 

Diocletian (c.296) divided Roman Britain 
into four Britains, viz. Prima, Secunda, 
Flavia, and Maxima. Giraldus Cambrensis 
(c.1200), the first medieval writer to mention 
them, found evidence at Rome that Prima 
was towards the west, which has been con- 
firmed at least to this extent that Corinium 
of the Dobuni (Cirencester) was in it. 
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The Notitia Dignitatum (c.425) reveals 
that no regiments of the Roman army 
occupied the country west of a line between 
Lancashire and Portsmouth, which indicates 
that Prima had been left at some time 
previously to fend for itself by means of 
local levies. 

Gildas (c.540) writes an Open Letter to 
the rulers of “ Britannia,” which he calls an 
“island” (ch. 93). This cannot mean the 
whole of Britain (as in the de excidio, 2 to 
26), because his “Island of Britannia” is 
altogether Christian. It is situated towards 
the west, for he addresses by name princes of 
North and South Wales, also of Devon. 

Procopius (c.554) provides a confused 
account of two islands, viz. the island of 
Brittia over against Gaul and the island of 
Britannia to the west of it over against 
Spain. This last can hardly be anything but 
the “Island of Britain” in Britain. 

Nennius (A.D.829) quotes what he tells us 
was even then “an ancient proverb,” viz. 
Judicavit Britanniam cum tribus_insulis, 
which he misunderstood as signifying the 
British Isle, for he names the three adjacent 
islands as Wight, Man, and Orc, which last 
is a desperate guess, standing for the 
Orkneys. Evidently it was the “Island of 
Britain” in Britain with its three adjacent 
islands of Wight, Man, and Anglesey, the 
proverb being a reference to the praeses, the 
civil ruler, of Britannia Prima in Roman 
times, who presided from Cirencester, the 
largest city except London in Roman Britain. 

In Wrmonoc’s Life of St. Paul Aurelian 
(A.D.884), Ch. 1, a corrupt passage asserts of 
Britain that a certain part of it (he means 
Wales with or without the West) is held to 
be an island (eo quod quaedam ipsius pars 
habetur insula). 

The Imago Mundi (early twelfth century) 
of Honorius Augustodunensis mentions four 
islands, viz. Britannia, Anglia, Hibernia, 
Thanatos, i.e. Britain, England, Ireland and 
Thanet. Clearly Britain here is the “ island 
of Britain” in Britain. 

In the Venedotian Code of Welsh Laws 
(twelfth century) the breadth of Britain is 
measured from Crugyll in Anglesey to 
Shoreham in Sussex, which is at least 
reminiscent of a diagonal measurement of 
the “ Island of Britain ” in Britain from Man 
to Wight. 

In the ‘ Dream of Maxen Wledig’ (twelfth 
century) Maxen gives his wife as her maiden 
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dowry “the Island of Britain from the 
Channel to the Irish Sea and the three 
adjacent islands.” By the “Island of Britain” 
is clearly meant the “Island of Britain” in 
Britain. 

In view of the above I submit that the 
“Island of Britain” in Britain equated with 
the Britannia Prima of Diocletian, that it 
included the three adjacent islands of Man, 
Anglesey and Wight—also the following 
Roman cities with their territories: Deva 
(Chester), Viroconium of the Cornovii 
(Wroxeter), Venta of the Silures (Caerwent), 
Glevum (Gloucester), Corinium of the 
Dobuni (Cirencester), Venta of the Belgae 
(Winchester), Durnovaria of the Durotriges 
(Dorchester in Dorset) and Isca of the Dum- 
nonii (Exeter), in addition, of course, to the 
rest of Wales and the whole of Cornwall. 


Wrabness, Essex. 4 W. Wape-Evans. 


THE RECENT ROYAL MARRIAGE 
AND ITS CERTIFICATE 
. "THE Abbey Marriage Register records 
the Royal Wedding”: so ran the 
Daily Express in its issue of 21 November 
under its facsimile of the Certificate of the 
marriage. 

Whether the Register in question be the 
ordinary Marriage Register of Westminster 
Abbey or whether—as elsewhere has been 
stated—it be a Register reserved for Royal 
Marriages alone, is irrelevant to what I here 
desire to write. 

Whatever the Register, I venture to sug- 
gest that the Certificate of the marriage con- 
tains a descriptive error concerning the 
Abbey itself: an error for which it is diffi- 
cult to account. Let me quote its initial 
line, using ordinary type for its printed and 


italics for its written words. It runs as 
follows: 
“1947. Marriage solemnized at West- 


minster Abbey in the Close of St. Peter, 
Westminster in the county of London.” 

Am I not right in saying that there exists 
no such entity as “The County of 
London”? The Act of Parliament, separat- 
ing the area to be administered by the 
London County Council from the County 
of Middlesex, did not form it into a County, 
but only formed it into an “‘ Administrative 
County.” 

In all official documents and advertise- 
ments, so far as I am aware, the term 
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“County of London” is not used. The 
term always used is “ The Administrative 
County of London”; and the Act did not 
alter ecclesiastical boundaries. 

St. Peter’s, Westminster, is still in the 
County of Middlesex; it could, quite pro- 
perly be described as “in the Administrative 
County of London,” but the civil adminis- 
tration has nothing to do with ecclesiastical 
affairs, nor could it make any changes. 

The Royal Marriage Certificate should 
therefore, in my opinion, have described the 
marriage as having been solemnized in the 
Close of St. Peter, Westminster, followed 
either by the words “in the County of 
Middlesex” or by the words “in the 
Administrative County of London”—but 
not by the words “in the County of 
London.” 

L. G. H. Horton-SmIrTH. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


ZACHARY PEARCE 


JN his biography of Bishop Pearce in 

D.N.B., XLIV, 151, Leslie Stephen 
stated that while Pearce was at college “‘ he 
wrote a paper in the ‘ Guardian,’ and two 
in the last series of the ‘Spectator’ (Nos. 
572 and 633), and afterwards one in 
Ambrose Philip’s ‘ Freethinker’ (No. 114).” 
On p. 152, in the bibliography appended to 
this article, Stephen gave among his sources 
“Gent. Mag. 1775 p. 421, 1776 pp. 62, 103, 
116, 183, 208.” This bibliographical entry, 
one item of which (p. 183) is presumably 
the source for the statement on Pearce’s 
journalistic activity, is both erroneous and 
incomplete. The proper date for the first 
item quoted from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine is, as given in D.N.B., 1775; however, 
the proper date for the subsequent entries 
is 1777, the year in which Vol. XLVII of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine was published. The 
items pertinent to Pearce in Vol. XLVII 
read as follows: pp. 19, 62, 103, 116, 183, 
184, 208, 381 and 627. In Vol. XLVII, 
pp. 627-29, is reprinted No. 114 of the Free- 
Thinker, by Pearce; it is preceded by an 
editorial explanation that “In the account 
we gave of the Writings of the late Dr. 
Pearce, p. 183, mention was made of a 
number in the Free-Thinker written by that 
Prelate, which, being but in a few hands, 
and probably unknown to his biographer, 
we promised to insert, and which here 
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follows.” This essay is indexed, in both 
Vol. XLVII and the General Index to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, under Freethinker, 
not under Pearce. 
NIcHoLas T. Joost, jr. 
Northwestern University. 


“THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE” ON MARK 
PATTISON 


IN “The Cambridge History of English 

Literature” (xiv. 109), 1916, Sir A. W. 
Ward wrote of Mark Pattison in words 
which are either a misunderstanding or at 
least are open to misinterpretation: 

““ His Isaac Casaubon (1875) . . . was not pro- 
duced till the author found himself anticipated 
(by Jacob Bernays) in the life of Scaliger, for 
which, during thirty years, he had been preparing.” 

Does not this imply that Pattison, being 
anticipated (after thirty years of research) 
in a life of Scaliger, turned instead to the life 
of Casaubon? If so, it is very misleading, 
for Pattison himself tells us (“ Memoirs,” 
1885, p. 322) that it was the book by Bernays 
(1855) which made him resolve in 1856 to 
write a life of Scaliger which should do 
justice to him as the Protestant hero. “I 
have been nearly thirty years,” he adds 
(p. 223), “ getting together the materials of 
my vindiciae.’ That statement would be 
written or dictated in 1883. 

On the same page of “The Cambridge 
History of English Literature” (xiv. 109) a 
quotation from  Pattison’s ‘“ Memoirs” 
(p. 310) requires correction. Instead of “ the 
vulgar feeling that a literary life means one 
devoted to the making of books,” we should 
read, “the vulgar fallacy that a literary life 
meant a life devoted” etc. And in the pre- 
ceding line it would be as well to remove 
the inverted commas from the word “ dis- 
figurement,” since more than this one word 
is being quoted from p. 309 of the 
“* Memoirs.” 


Birmingham. L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


‘THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CON- 
FESSIONS OF A JUSTIFIED SINNER’ 


A RECENT reprint of this work by James 

Hogg, “the Ettrick Shepherd,” has 
received a great deal of attention from the 
reviewers. Hogg places his story at about 
1720 and it is clearly an allegory tilting at 
the antinomianism which certain types of 
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Calvinism engendered. The story is dis- 
tinctively Scottish in its background and its 
theological ramifications. Hogg published 
it in 1824 and the later battle between the 
“* Moderates ” (the latitudinarian party) and 
the Evangelical Calvinists had by then been 
convulsing the Kirk for some years, calling 
forth among other productions Burns’s 
famous “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” By 1824, 
it had already reached the point which was 
to develop into the issues surrounding the 
Disruption of 1843. I wish to make the 
suggestion (and should like to know the 
opinions of others upon it) that, under a 
pseudo-historical guise, Hogg was defending 
the “‘ Moderates” of his day and denounc- 
ing the high-flying Calvinistic section who 
had become the “popular” party in the 
Church of Scotland during the first half of 
the last century. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


“SAINT CHRISTMAS ” 
DICKENS writes in Chap. 28 of ‘ Pick- 
wick ’: 

But we are so taken up and occupied with the 
pene qualities of this saint Christmas that we are 
eeping Mr. Pickwick and his friends waiting in 
the cold... - 

Dickens has a rage for personifying every- 
thing, from the dawn with its passionless 
face, stealing shivering to a church to a 
collection of scents and essences in a cup- 
board. He does not stop to think that 
Christmas is a mass, which can hardly be a 
saint. Other masses in once familiar words 
are going out of use. I have never heard 
2 February called Candlemas Day, and of 
recent years I find no recognition of 
Michaelmas and the goose that went with 
it. These home festivals are of little impor- 
tance to moderns who prefer a restaurant. 
Objections were raised frequently in earlier 
days to the word “Christmas” by severe 
Protestants. One of them, I have heard, 
preferred “ Christ-tide.” “ Yule-tide” would 
be better, but that goes back to a heathen 
god. 

W. H. J. 


KEATS AND SMOKING 
[N her John Keats, 1925, i. 255, Amy 
Lowell writes, “Keats several times 
mentions taking snuff; he never mentions 
smoking.” But he does. In his letter of 
5 September, 1817, to Jane and Mariane 
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Reynolds he writes: “here am I among 
Colleges . . . plenty of Snuff—thank Sir 
Walter Raleigh—plenty of segars, ditto,” 
implying appreciation, if not use; while in 
his journal letter of 14 February-3 May, 
1819, in the section dated 17 March, he says, 
“TI walk’d with them townwards again as 
far as Cambden Town and smoak’d home a 
Segar.” (See Letters of John Keats, O.U.P., 
1947, pp. 36 and 314.) 
M. B. F. 


THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES 
AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY—V 


1789. January 1, Cymbeline, Harlequin 
Mariner; 3, I'll Tell You What, Animal 
Magnetism; 6, Young Quaker, Harlequin 
Mariner; 8, Jane Shore, Waterman; 10, 
Wonder, Farmer; 15, Fair Penitent, Robin- 
son Crusoe; 17, Jealous Wife, Midnight 
Hour; 22, Lionel and Clarissa, Farmer; 24, 
Henry IV, Robinson Crusoe; 29, Castle of 
Andalusia, Humourist; 31, Love Makes a 
Man; February 5, School for Wives, Marian; 
7, School for Scandal, Poor Soldier; 10, 
Tancred and Sigismunda, Rosina; 12, 
Romeo and_ Juliet, 
14, Follies of a Day, Marian; 17, Fashion- 
able Lover, Gentle Shepherd; 19, Macbeth, 
Flitch of Bacon; 21, Much Ado, Romp; 24, 
Word to the Wise; 26, Such Things Are, 
Trip to Scotland; 28, English Merchant, 
Devil to Pay; March 5, Such Things Were, 
Midnight Hour; 7, A Touch on the Times, 
School for Scandal; Young Quaker, Peep- 
ing Tom; 14, Foundling, Golden Pippin; 
19, Chapter of Accidents, Lyar; 21, Know 
Your Own Mind, Romp; 26, Maid of the 
Mill, Who’s the Dupe?; 28, Which is the 
Man?, Rosina; April 2, Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, Quaker; 4, West Indian; 13, Inkle 
and Yarico, Midnight Hour; 15, I'll Tell 
You What, Farmer; 16, Country Girl, 
Harlequin Mariner; 18, Wonder; 21, Dis- 
banded Officer; 23, Robin Hood, Harlequin 
Mariner; 25, Disbanded Officer, Farmer; 
30, Robin Hood, Animal Magnetism; May 
2, English Merchant, Rosina; 7, Rivals, 
Midas; 9, I'll Tell You What, Farmer; 14, 
Duenna, Harlequin Mariner; 16, Disbanded 
Officer; 21, A Word to the Wise, Gentle 
Shepherd; 28, Such Things Are, Whim; 30, 
Spanish Barber, Guardian, Poor Soldier; 
June 6, Young Quaker, Miss in Her Teens; 
11, Pilgrim, Midnight Hour; 13, School for 


Robinson Crusoe; ° 
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Scandal, Whim; 20, King John, Poor Sol- 
dier. (Last night of season.) October 10, 
Country Girl, Farmer; 17, As You Like It, 
Rosina; 24, Love in a Village, Bon Ton; 31, 
Wonder, Romp; November 4, Earl Good- 
win, Farmer; 7, Provoked Husband, Farm 
House; 10, Venice Preserved; 12, School for 
Scandal, Romp; 14, Pilgrim, Agreeable 
Surprise; 19, Young Quaker, Gil Blas; 21, 
Belle’s Stratagem, Humourist; 26, Country 
Girl, Gil Blas; 28, Inkle and Yarico, Who’s 
the Dupe?; December 3, Duenna, Gil Blas; 
5, West Indian, Rosina; 10, Merchant of 
Venice, Farm House; 12, Heiress; 17, Busy- 
body, Gil Blas; 19, Follies of a Day, 
Cymon; 23, Hamlet, Romp; 26, Know Your 
Own Mind; 30, Inkle and Yarico, Cymon; 
31, Venice Preserved, Gil Blas. 


1790. January 2, Much Ado, Midnight 
Hour; .5, Dramatist; 7, Young Quaker, 
Cymon; 9, Suspicious Husband, Gil Blas; 
14, As You Like It, Harlequin Mariner; 16, 
Dramatist, Farmer; 21, Child of Nature, 
Harlequin Mariner; 28, Dramatist, Harle- 
quin Mariner; 29, Heiress, Gentle Shepherd; 
February 4, Much Ado, Gil Blas; 6, Child 
of Nature, Thomas and Sally; 9, Earl of 
Essex, Cymon; 16, Twelfth Night, Gallic 
Gratitude; 18, School for Scandal, Farmer; 
20, Jealous Wife, Selima and Azor; 25, 
Rivals, Bold Stroke for a Wife; 27, Robin 
Hood, All the World’s a Stage; March 4, 
Word to the Wise, Deserter; 6, Winter's 
Tale, Haunted House; 11, Beaux’ Stratagem, 
Devil on Two Sticks; 13, Lionel and 
Clarissa, Bon Ton; 18, English Merchant, 
Haunted House; 25, Such Things Were, 
Padlock; 27, Highland Reel, Midnight 
Hour; April 6, Child of Nature, Gil Blas; 
7, Highland Reel; 8, Belle’s Stratagem, 
Romp; 10, Dramatist, Cymon; 15, Inkle and 
Yarico, Son in Law; 17, Highland Reel, 
Bold Stroke for a Wife; 24, Tancred and 
Sigismunda, Farm House; 29, False Appear- 
ances, Devil on Two Sticks; May 1, Follies 
of a Day, Highland Reel; 6, Othello, Druids; 
8, Child of Nature, Pannel; 15, False 
Appearances, Lethe; 20, Fashionable Lover, 
Druids; 27, Fontainbleau, Bon Ton; 29, 
School for Scandal, Poor Soldier; June 3, 
Suspicious Husband, King and Miller; 5, 
Know Your Own Mind; 10, Fontainbleau, 
Siege of Gibraltar; 19, Dramatist, Druids. 
(Last night of season.) September 24, 
Richard III; 28, Cymbeline; October 2, West 
Indian, Devil to Pay; 23, Love in a Village, 
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Who’s the Dupe?; 30, Know Your Own 
Mind, Romp; November 4, Othello, Druids; 
6, Wonder, Waterman; 11, Battle of Hex- 
ham, Deaf Lover; 13, Country Girl; 18, As 
You Like It, Farm House; 20, Country Girl, 
Gentle Shepherd; 25, Recruiting Officer, 
Drummer; 27, Provoked Husband, Adven- 
turers; December 2, Castle of Andalusia, 
Midnight Hour; 4, Suspicious Husband, 
Highland Reel; 9, Cymbeline, Romp; 11, 
Inkle and Yarico, Lyar; 16, Know Your 
Own Mind, Virgin Unmasked; 18, West 
Indian; 23, Julia de Roubigne, No Song No 
Supper; 29, Inkle and Yarico, Druids; 30, 
Recruiting Officer, No Song. 


1791. January 1, Much Ado; 6, She 
Stoops to Conquer, Harlequin Mariner; 8, 
Belle’s Stratagem, Humourist; 11, School 
for Scandal, No Song No Supper; 13, Julia 
de Roubigne, Harlequin Mariner; 15, Battle 
of Hexham, Romp; 20, Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, Harlequin Mariner; 27, German 
Hotel, Harlequin Mariner; 29, Lionel and 
Clarissa, Drummer; February 3, Battle of 
Hexham, Gentle Shepherd; 5, Wonder, Poor 
Soldier; 10, Isabella, Harlequin Mariner; 12, 
Suspicious Husband, No Song No Supper; 
17, School for Scandal, No Song No 
Supper; 19, Inconstant; 24, Funeral, Poor 
Soldier; 26, All in the Wrong, Poor Vulcan; 
March 1, English Merchant, Cymon; 3, 
Heiress, Rosina; 5, Chapter of Accidents, 
Scheming Lieutenant; 12, Dramatist, Spoiled 
Child; 15, Provoked Husband, Maid of 
Oaks; 17, Bold Stroke for a Husband, Pad- 
lock; 19, Maid of Mill, Ways and Means; 
22, Way to Keep Him, Lying Valet; 24, 
Such Things Are, Milesian; 26, Pilgrim, 
Poor Vulcan; 29, Clandestine Marriage, 
Deserter; 31, Merchant of Venice, Ways 
and Means; April 1, Richard III; 7, Inkle 
and Yarico, Midnight Hour; 9, Bold Stroke 
for a Husband, Spoiled Child; 14, 
Richard III, Romp; 16, As You Like It, 
No Song No Supper; 21, Richard III; 26, 
Merchant of Venice, Rosina; 27, As You 
Like It, Rosina; 28, Cymbeline, Spoiled 
Child; 30, School for Arrogance; May 7, 
Much Ado, Modern Antiques; 12, Heiress, 
Quaker; 14, Belle’s Stratagem; 19, Such 
Things Are, Harlequin Mariner; 24, Robin 
Hood; 26, Busy Body, Rosina; 28, Belle’s 
Stratagem, Deuce is in Him; 31, Clandestine 
Marriage; June 2, School for Scandal, 
Harlequin Mariner; 4, He Would Be a 
Soldier, Highland Reel; 7, Child of Nature, 
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Spanish Barber; 9, Way to Keep Him, 
Virgin Unmasked; 18, Fontainbleau, Ways 
and Means. (Last night of season.) Sep- 
tember 27, Wonder; 28, Percy, Farmhouse; 
29, Child of Nature, Farmer; 30, Inkle and 
Yarico, Scheming Lieutenant; October 2, 
Isabella; 8, Merchant of Venice, Spoiled 
Child; 15, Know Your Own Mind, Two 
Strings to Your Bow; 22, Know Your Own 
Mind, No Song; 29, Conscious Lovers; 
November 5, Fontainbleau, Romp; 8, 
Haunted Tower; 10, Richard III, No Song; 
12, School for Scandal; 17, Venice Pre- 
served, Waterman; 19, Fashionable Lover, 
Highland Reel; 24, Inconstant, Quaker; 26, 
Country Girl; 29, Wild Oats; December 1, 
Heiress, Virgin Unmasked; 3, Suspicious 
Husband, Drummer; 8, Haunted Tower, 
Midnight Hour; 10, Provoked Husband, 
Rosina; 15, Haunted Tower, Deaf Lover; 
17, Much Ado, Cymon; 22, Rivals; 28, Wild 
Oats, Who’s the Dupe?; 29, George Barn- 
well, Robinson Crusoe; 31, Wonder. 


1792. January 5, Macbeth, Irish Widow; 
7, Child of Nature, Robinson Crusoe; 12, 
Dramatist, Lyar; 14, School for Scandal, 
Catherine and Petruchio; 17, Notoriety; 19, 
Richard III, Spoiled Child! 21, Haunted 
Tower; 26, Wild Oats, Deaf Lover; 28, 
Chapter of Accidents, Deserter; February 
2, Notoriety, Rival Candidates; 4, Country 
Girl, Deserter; 9, Douglas, Highland Reel; 
11, Love in a Village; 16, Haunted Tower, 
Midnight Hour; 18, West Indian, Double 
Disguise; 21, Wild Oats; 23, Notoriety, 
Double Disguise; 25, Battle of Hexham; 28, 
Cymbeline, Capricious Lovers; March 6, 
Romeo and Juliet; 8, Provoked Husband, 
Selima and Azor; 10, Clandestine Marriage, 
Devil on Two Sticks; 15, Belle’s Stratagem, 
Mayor of Garratt; 17, English Merchant, 
Family Party; 24, Bold Stroke for a Hus- 
band, Flitch of Bacon; 29, I'll Tell You 
What, Selima and Azor; 31, More Ways 
Than One, Devil to Pay; April 10, Inkle 
and Yarico, Mayor of Garratt; 11, Battle 
of Hexham, Scheming Lieutenant; 12, 
Notoriety, Flitch of Bacon; 14, Chapter of 
Accidents, No Song; 19, Fair Penitent, Cross 
Purposes; 21, More Ways Than One; 26, 
Haunted Tower, Farm House; 28, Road to 
Ruin, Flitch of Bacon; May 3, Road to 
Ruin, Quaker; 5, Maid of the Mill, Deaf 
Lover; 10, Road to Ruin, Padlock; 12, 
Haunted Tower, Ways and Means; 15, Wild 
Oats; 17, Road to Ruin, Citizen; 22, 
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Knights; 24, School for Scandal, Rosina; 
26, Way to Keep Him, Prisoner at Large; 
29, Measure for Measure, Bold Stroke for 
a Wife; 31, Much Ado, Devil to Pay; June 
2, She Would and She Would Not, Agree- 
able Surprise; 7, Roman Father, Modern 
Antiques; 9, Duplicity, Highland Reel; 14, 
Measure for Measure, Spoiled Child; 16, 
Wild Oats, Farm House; 23, Such Things 
Are, Padlock. (Last night of season.) 
September 18, Clandestine Marriage, Spoiled 
Child; 19, Wild Oats, Who’s the Dupe?; 
20, Cymbeline, Romp; 21, Road to Ruin; 
22, Love in a Village; 29, Chapter of Acci- 
dents; October 6, Wonder, Love a la Mode; 
13, Road to Ruin, Quaker; 20, Next Door 
Neighbours, Highland Reel; 27, West Indian, 
Deserter; November 3, Notoriety, Flitch of 
Bacon; 8, King Lear, Farm House; 10, Wild 
Oats; 13, Fugitive; 15, Merchant of Venice, 
Gentle Shepherd; 17, Inkle and Yarico; 22, 
Beggar’s Opera, Guardian; 24, Next Door 
Neighbours; 29, Richard III, Lying Valet; 
December 1, Provoked Husband, Prisoner 
at Large; 6, Grecian Daughter, Farmer; 8, 
Clandestine Marriage, Selima and Azor; 13, 
Surrender of Calais, Farm House; 15, 
Wonder, Double Disguise; 20, Venice Pre- 
served, Spoiled Child; 22, School for 
Scandal, Farmer; 26, Hamlet, Romp; 28, 
Surrender of Calais; 29, Much Ado, Farmer. 


(To be continued) 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


CARLYLE AND ‘ PICKWICK’ 


“ HEN found make a Note of”: so I 
make a note of this. Carlyle who had 
been scornful about Pickwick as it appeared 
in monthly parts (from April 1836 to 
November 1837) shows that he had it at his 
fingers’ ends in 1843. In his essay of that 
year on ‘Dr. Francia’ he writes of the 
inhabitants of Santa Fé in Paraguay: 


You will be welcome at their tertulias—a 
kind of ‘“ swarrie,’ as the Flunky says, 
“consisting of flirtation and the usual 
trimmings: swarrie on the table about 
seven o’clock.” 


Obviously from Pickwick, chap. xxxvii. 
T.C.D. 
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: OON FAMILY OF CO. LEICESTER. 
Queries N —I should be glad of any references 





EE 


FRANCIS WILFORD, b. circa 1760; d. 

1822.—This officer of the Bengal 
Engineers became well known in his time as 
an orientalist by virtue of his important 
essays upon the ancient history and litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, published by the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, of which he was one 
of the earliest members. Biographical dic- 
tionaries state that he was born in Hanover 
about 1760 of a distinguished family. Can 
anyone tell me who his father was, from 
what family of Wilford he was sprung, and 
for how long he had been settled in Han- 
over? I can only imagine that his father 
was an Englishman who held some official 
post in Hanover. Francis Wilford went to 
India with a draft of Hanoverian troops in 
1782, and married a Persian woman of great 
beauty who was a member of one of the 
dynasties of her country. I would be 
grateful for any information about Wilford’s 


ancestry. C. S. A. Dosson. 


MURRAY: WENTWORTH: BURGES: 

LAMB.—Capt. Robert William Felton 
Lathrop Murray (1780-1850) married in 
1827 (in Australia or Tasmania) Eleanor 
Dixon, by whom he had nine children. Of 
these, the eldest son was D’Arcy Wentworth 
and one daughter was Monztolieu (after- 
wards Mrs. Gibb). 

Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. (1752-1824. 
See D.N.B.), who changed his surname to 
Lamb, married (1) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Wentworth; (2) Anne, daughter of 
Colonel Louis Charles Montolieu, Baron 
de St. Hypolite. Among his many children 
were sons Wentworth Noel and Charles 
Montolieu. 

The unusual Christian names of Capt. 
Murray’s son and daughter, and the hint at 
some relationship to the Burges or Lamb 
family, can scarcely be mere coincidence, 
but I can trace no connection. Did any 
such connection exist? 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


UGHES.—Joshua Hughes (1807-1889), 

_ Bishop of St. Asaph from 1870. To 
which branch of the Hughes family did he 
belong, and is there any pedigree or bio- 
graphical information (apart from D.N.B.) 
available? G.C.M 


to “ Squire Noon,” of Burton, Co. Leicester, 
date probably early nineteenth century. 
P. D. M. 


OHN DONNE, AN EVICTED 
MINISTER.—Mr. M. P. Willcocks, in 
Bunyan Calling, 1943, page 146, suggests 
that John Donne, an evicted minister who 
was in Bedford Gaol with Bunyan (?1670), 
formed the original of “ Mr. Fearing.” Was 

he a descendant of the poet? 

R. G. HowarTH. 


TTOUCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL 

(clxxi. 136, 177, 210, 299, 412).—It 
would be a pity to leave unmentioned the 
fact that an interesting account of this 
custom is to be found also in Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, 1V, 3. But is this the unique men- 
tion of it in the dramatist’s works? 

O. F. BABLER. 


HE ROYAL PRAYER.—The newspaper 
discussion as to the correct designation 
of the Duke of Edinburgh in the Prayer for 
the Royal Family leads one to suggest that 
a list of the alterations made in the prayer 
since the death of Queen Victoria would be 
of interest. Some of the prayer books in 
which the revisions appeared must have been 
limited in issue and one day will have a 
value as rarities. For a short time after the 
accession of Edward VII, his son remained 
the Duke of York, the King evidently desir- 
ing an interval before the title passed to his 
son. Were any books printed in the early 
period of Edward VII's reign with his son 
designated as the Duke of York? 

For the benefit of any future church his- 
torian it should be stated that during the 
last twenty years the practice of concluding 
the prayer book service with the third 
collect has become common in many 
churches, so that quite frequently the 
Prayers for the King’s Majesty and for the 
Royal Family are not now said. Alterna- 
tively the two prayers are run into one in 
some churches by transferring the names of 
the royal family to the prayer for the King’s 
Majesty. Cc. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY.—I should be glad 
if some reader would tell me what are 

the functions of a “ district officer” of the 

Royal Artillery. W. H. Jarvis. 
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ENOIT DE ST. MAURE.—Trobadour, 
about 1160. Biographical details 
wanted. Larousse does not assist. 
H. A. 


EW EUROPEAN STATES. — After 
World War 1, eleven new states were 
created. What? 


NE CITATION DE ROUSSEAU.— 
Rastignac dit 4 Bianchon (Balzac, Le 
Pére Goriot, 1835): “Tu vis sans savoir ce 
dont il s’agit. As-tu lu Rousseau?—Oui.— 
Te souviens-tu de ce passage ot il demande 
4 son lecteur ce qu'il ferait au cas ot il pour- 
rait s’enrichir en tuant a la Chine, par sa 
seule volonté, un vieux mandarin, sans 
bouger de Paris? ” 

Rastignac était-il bien sar d’avoir lu cela 
dans Rousseau, et ne confondait-il pas avec 
un passage du Génie du Christianisme (Ite 
partie, livre VI, chap. IL), o& Chateaubriand 
s’exprimait ainsi: “Je m/interroge; je me 
fais une question: si tu pouvais par un seul 
désir tuer un homme a le Chine, et hériter 
de sa fortune en Europe avec la conviction 
surnaturelle qu’on n’en saurait jamais rien, 
consentirais-tu & former ce désir?” (R. 
Alexandre, Les Mots qui restent, p. 123-124.) 

L’explication de cette expression prover- 
biale “‘tuer le mandarin” se trouve dans 
Emile de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (mais 
ou?), qui fait cette reflexion: s'il suffisait, 
pour devenir le riche héritier d'un homme 
qu’on n’aurait jamais vu, dont on n/’aurait 
jamais entendu parler, et qui habiterait le fin 
fond de la Chine de pousser un bouton pour 
le faire mourir, qui de nous ne pousserait 
pas ce bouton et ne tuerait pas le man- 
darin? ” 

Quant 4 moi j’ai bien cherché la citation 
dans les pages d’Emile sans en pouvoir 
trouver acune trace. Est-ce qu’il ne faut pas 
voir 14 I’écho d’une chanson plus que 
satirique dirigée, au xviie siécle, contre 
Mazarin. La Mazarin devint mandarin et 
l’on chanta: 


“Pour avoir du pain et du vin 
Il faut tuer le mandarin.” 


(E. Muller, Curiosités historiques et 
littéraires, p. 283.) 

Est-ce que quelque lecteur érudit du Notes 
and Queries peut fournir un renseignement 
exact sur la source de cette phrase? 
(Mercure de France, 1, VI, 1947.) 


E. L. 
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Replies 





AN ABINGDON HEADMASTER: THE 

KIRKHAM FAMILY (excii. 519)— 
It may be worth noting that the Kirkhams 
of Stanton in Gloucestershire, to whom 
Mr. Greening Lamborn refers, had a place 
in the life of John Wesley. “Son to 
Susanna,” by G. Elsie Harrison (1937), con- 
tains references to Betty, Sally and Bob 
Kirkham. Among the Gloucester Marriage 
Allegations is one dated 16 June, 1696, in 
which it is stated that ‘“ appeared Lionell 
Kirkham of Stanton, Clerk, 24, Bach. to 
marry Damaris Boyce of Welsbowen 
Mountford, co. Warwich, single 20, their 
friends on both sides consenting.” 

C. Roy HUDLEsTON. 


M Ps RETIRING: LEGAL FICTION 

* (cxcii. 547)—The original law con- 
cerning “ offices of profit” is the Succession 
to the Crown Act 1707. The first actual 
mention in the Statutes of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds and Northstead is in the Re-election 
of Ministers Act 1919: “ Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of His Majesty’s three Chiltern 
Hundreds of Stoke, Desborough and Burn- 
ham. Office of Steward or Bailiff of the 
Manors of East Hendred, Northstead or 
Hempholme.” The office is granted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, although he 
can refuse to do so. The two posts are 
granted alternately, and each new grant is 
so worded as to cancel the previous one, 
It has several times been granted twice in 
one day. There was originally a salary of 
20s., but although this has lapsed it is still 
considered an office of profit legally, since 
the definition includes any office that at any 
time had any profit attached to it. The first 
use of a manor for the purpose was in 1740; 
the first use of the Chiltern Hundreds 1750. 
East Hendred and Hempholme have not 
been used since 1840 and 1865 respectively. 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


(COACH STAMPS (cxlvi. 156).—These are 

really tickets for the collection of the 
post-horse duty, which was a tax of 14d. 
per horse per mile. Details of the number 
of horses, length and time of the journey, 
were filled in, together with the name of the 
place, at each stage of the jojurney, i.e. at 
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each inn at which horses were changed. 
(See note in the Connoisseur October, 1927, 
. 102.) 

' CHARLES A. TOASE. 


GUERNSEY OR JERSEY? (cxcii. 547).— 
The information given in the Life of 
Bradlaugh is quite correct. All the Guern- 
sey accounts of the incident which your 
correspondent may wish to know of and 
which are available in the Guille Allés 
Library in St. Peter Port, have been pe- 
rused by me. From old directories the name 
of the hotel was easily found and the street 
in which the hotel was situated. The street 
is now known as Smith Street (its former 
picturesque name I forget) and the hotel 
stood on the site of the General Post Office. 
Certain residents still remembered it when 

I was last there in 1939. 

It is difficult to say more from such a 
distance, but the island library teems with 
convincing evidence. 

H. I. BayForpb. 


PRIESTS AND WILLS (cxcii. 547).— 

Mrs. Henry Wood has dealt with this 
question in a two-part story called Anna 
Leicester’s School Days and Married Life. 
The victim in this story was young and the 
author states that “It took place in France 
last year... .” 

I have not yet traced when this story first 
appeared in print, probably in a magazine 
during the eighteen fifties, but it is included 
in Popular Family Tales of English Life, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood, published by Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., undated. 

Mary PHILLIPS. 


“PNVENTIONIS MATER EST NECES- 
SITAS ” (clxxii. 263, 299, 448).—A 
Spanish proverb to the same effect is: No 
y mejor maestro que la necesidad. The 
Italians say: Necessita é madre delle arti. 
Giacomo Zanella (1820-1888), the Italian 
poet and writer, has in his poem Jstmo di 
Suez the line, 
Austera Dea, necessita, le menti 
Di ver in ver per ardua via sospinse. 
O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


((HERUBIM AND SWORD (clxxii. 469, 
col. 2)—Copie is “plenty,” Latin 
copia. See O.E.D., s.v. Copy. 
K.S. 
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THE NEW SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. 
Edited by John Dover Wilson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

PROFESSOR Dover Wilson’s * Macbeth,’ 

the latest addition to the New Shake- 

speare, published by the Cambridge 
University Press, is surely one of the happiest 
of the whole series. Even the difficult and 
controversial subject of the conjectured 
three versions of the play and their dating: 
a long Shakespearian version begun soon 
after ‘Hamlet,’ a much abridged later 
Shakespeare acting version like the short 
‘Hamlet’ quarto done for a two-hour 
special court performance, and a third also 
abridged but expanded apocryphal version 
by Middleton; throws revealing lights on 
difficult and obstructing passages, and helps 
the interpretation even if it does not carry 
complete conviction; while the study of the 
actual shaping influence on ‘ Macbeth’ of 
the works and the germinal ideas of King 
James on demonology and _ international 
pacifism are also illuminating and again 
vitalise the text in difficult passages, especi- 
ally Act IV, Sc. 3. There is much in the 
treatment here that is masterly and of 
permanent editorial value. 

The great achievement of the editor here 
however is undoubtedly his full-length re- 
interpretation of the character of Macbeth. 
This begins with the Macbeth of history, a 
sort of Scottish William the Conqueror 
transformed by the Stewart Chronicles till 
he reaches Holinshed recognisably the model 
of Shakespeare’s hero. Professor Dover 
Wilson gives us this embryonic Macbeth 
before he reached Shakespeare. He gives us 
also the Macbeth of Shakespeare as he, too, 
has changed from generation to generation 
of critics and readers and playgoers. All 
this is admirably summarised in the Intro- 
duction, Stage History and Notes with 
which the edition is equipped. There is a 
gracious tribute to A. C. Bradley and 
another timely and generous one to the late 
Sir Walter Raleigh that will appeal to every 
old pupil of this great scholar, but the 
crowning achievement here is the original 
intuition of the essence of Macbeth’s 
character. He is compared and contrasted 
with Dostoievsky’s Rashkolnikoff and with 
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Milton’s Lucifer, is recognised as outside 
Aristotle’s canon, a poetic soul like one of 
Blake’s creations, in quality charming and 
gracious and lovably tender, yet in essence 
the artist whose tragic error is itself voli- 
tional as Joyce sees Hamlet’s and Shake- 
speare’s own “ fall” to be, and therefore the 
subtlest and deepest of all Shakespeare’s 
incarnations of moral evil. 

The valuation of the part played by the 
witches and the supernatural and by Lady 
Macbeth in their influence on Macbeth is 
equally penetrating. Even for this alone the 
new edition is an outstanding achievement. 


ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. A Bio- 
graphical Study of Q. By F. Brittain, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 1947. 
xi + 174 pp. 15s.) 

has been fortunate in his biographer. 

Mr. Brittain combines the accuracy 

of the scholar with the intimacy and affec- 

tion of a personal friend. His attitude to 

Q. is one of admiration, but it is an 

admiration that can find place for such 

details as his description of Q’s method of 
undressing, “an operation that he per- 
formed from below upwards.” It is the man 
who appears in these pages rather than the 
man of letters; the Professor of English 

Literature is never allowed to overshadow 

the Mayor of Fowey. 

This is as it should be. Q’s enjoyment of 
literature sprang out of his enjoyment of 
life and his readiness to take part in it. The 
man who gave up a lectureship at Oxford 
in 1887 in order to support his mother, his 
two brothers and two sisters, and who lived 
by his pen for the next twenty-five years, 
brought something to Cambridge in 1912 
that he could not have brought had he spent 
those years at Oxford, the conviction that 
literature cannot be divorced from life. 
This was one of the mainsprings of his 
criticism; the other was his Liberalism, which 
impelled him to support the cause of the 
Boers at the beginning of the century and to 
produce a vigorous defence of the Liberal 
creed, in the widest sense of the word, at 
the age of seventy, against the attacks of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot. For Q. dogma was the 
enemy both in politics and in criticism; some 
of his wisest words were spoken in a lecture 
on “The Terms Classical and Romantic,” 
given in 1914, when he said, “ Gentlemen, I 
would I could persuade you to remember 
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that you are English, and to go always for 
the thing, casting out of your vocabulary all 
such words as ‘tendencies,’ * influences’ 
‘revivals, ‘revolts.’ ‘Tendencies’ did not 
write ‘The Canterbury Tales’; Geoffrey 
Chaucer wrote them. ‘Influences’ did not 
make ‘The Faerie Queene’; Edmund 
Spenser made it.” 

Literature for Q. was inseparable from 
the men who made it. Mr. Brittain by a 
judicious and happy selection from the 
materials available has provided a rounded 
and complete picture of Q. himself. 


ORKSHIRE HISTORICAL FICTION, 
by Frank Beckwith (Dalesman Pub 

lishing Company, Clapham, Yorkshire, 4g, 
net.), is a comprehensive and scholarly cata 
logue of about three hundred novels that 
deal, not only with specifically Yorkshire 
happenings that are historical in the stri¢t 
sense, but also with some that can only be 
deemed historical as imaginary pictures 0 
long since vanished modes of life. The cata- 
logue is in sections, arranged chronologically, 
not of date of publication, but of subject 
matter; but at intervals odd interventions are 
slipped in based on unity of topic, such a 
“West Riding Domestic Life.” An “ Intro 
duction,” well written, and well ina 
but highly analytical, discusses the histori 
novel in general, “with examples from York 
shire books.” A word of praise is due ® 
the critical and explanatory notes that am 
almost always enclosed in brackets after the 
mention of each work. 


HE Cambridge University Press wish 0 
point out that Vols. II and Il a 

Arthur Bryant’s Samuel Pepys are 
published by them and that limited stocks 
of both are available. When these are && 
hausted the book will be deleted from the 
Cambridge list and transferred to Messt% 
Collins, who have recently issued Vol. I 
only; this volume is no longer available 
the Cambridge edition. 





NorTIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to | 
article which has already sepenres correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses—imi 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers. 
the series volume and page at which the contr 


tion in question is to be found. 
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